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PREFACE 


OST of the following chapters have already 

appeared in the Preacher’s Magazine. They 

have, however, been altered and enlarged. As 

they are now issued, they differ in many points 

from most of the treatises that have been pub- 
lished on Bible English. 

For one thing, although there is a proper 
Index at the end, the sections in the body of 
the book are not arranged alphabetically, and, 
consequently, have not the dry-as-dust appear- 
ance of a dictionary or lexicon. They are thus 
arranged, and illustrations have been freely used, 
that the chapters may be capable of being read 
through with interest and pleasure. 


Another peculiarity of these pages is found 
Vv 
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in the fact that they are lmited to the con- 
sideration more particularly of words and phrases 
that unconsciously mislead. Such obsolete terms 
as ouches, bolled, pilled, meteyard, palmerworm at 
once strike the eye, and the reader is aware that 
he has antiquated language before him. Any 
good dictionary will throw hight upon such terms. 

But where help is particularly needed is in 
those cases where misconceptions arise because 
the old words are still in use but with a different 
signification. It is to this field that these pages 
are mainly devoted. 

It should also be noticed that the thoughtful 
perusal of this volume will not simply furnish 
the reader with information about the English 
language, but will also, it is hoped, unfold to 
him many of the deeper thoughts of Scripture. 
It will give him instruction in grammar, but 
at the same time will help him to understand 
many dark and neglected passages in the Book 
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PITFALLS IN BIBLE ENGLISH 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


N the following pages will be found twenty- 
four brief lessons in Bible English. Large 
numbers of Christians engaged in Church work 
have neither time nor: opportunity to study 
the sacred books in the original tongues, or 
to avail themselves of the help of the great 
commentaries that abound. To such, these 
simple lessons will prove, we trust, particularly 


helpful. 


It is the English Bible that is in widest use, 
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and it is of the highest importance that the 
fulness of its meaning should not be missed, and 
that mistakes should not be made, by misunder- 
standing the occasionally antiquated language in 
which it is written. 

If Sunday-school teachers and our younger 
lay preachers would receive the greatest benefit 
from a perusal of this manual, we would recom- 
mend them to adopt some systematic method. 
The chapters are brief, and may be easily 
mastered. It is not sufficient, however, to 
glance them over, or even to content oneself 
with understanding what each paragraph means. 
What is needed is to be put on one’s guard in 
reading the many misleading passages of Scrip- 
ture. To ensure this, let the student read one 
chapter daily in this handbook. Then let him 
take the copy of the Bible he uses for study and 
put a cross or a small circle at the misleading 
word in the passages marked at the end of each 
of these chapters. When he comes across these 
signs in after years, he will observe mentally— 
“There is something likely to mislead here.” If 
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he cannot recall what it is, he can turn up the 
marked word in the Index at the end and find a 
full account of the matter. 

May God make these chapters useful in 


revealing His unsearchable judgments. 


CHAPTER II 
TaRGET—-RoAD—H1s—lIts 


T is not three hundred years since the Bible 

as we use it was published. In those two 

or three centuries our language has been subject 

to such change—the Bible English is so really 

an “Old English” — that cases abound where 
unwary readers may be led astray. 

We read, for example (1 Sam. xvii. 6), that 
Goliath carried a target between his shoulders. 
A modern reader might well ask if Goliath 
wished to be shot at. The difficulty disappears 
when we are told that the word “ target” used 
to mean a “ shield.” 

Again, King Achish, we are told (1 Sam. 
xxvl. 10), asked David on one _ occasion, 


“Whither have ye made a road to-day?” An 
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incautious reader might be led to suppose that 
David had become a kind of civil engineer for 
the king of Gath. The true meaning of the 
question appears when we discover that the word 
“road” was in old times employed where we 
should now use the word “raid.” 

One of the most startling examples is found 
in the Book of Leviticus. When the priest had 
brought the burnt sacrifice to the altar, he was 
directed (i. 15) to “wring off his head and 
burn it on the altar.” This is one case out of 
many where the old-fashioned use of the word 
“his” is quite misleading, and the history of 
the word itself is of considerable biographical 
interest. - 

In the year 1768, when he was less than 
sixteen years old, the poet Chatterton began to 
publish his famous poems, declared by him to be 
ancient manuscripts that had been recently dis- 
covered. In less than two years he had com- 
mitted suicide, and his forgeries, it is said, were 
brought to light by his use of the one word “ dts.” 
This word did not once occur in the Bible of 
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1611,! and. by using it Chatterton stamped his 
works as the production, not of the fourteenth 
century, but of the eighteenth. “Jts” was quite 
a new word in the days of Shakespeare and 
Queen Elizabeth.? Previously it was the word 


“jis” that was used where now we say “ és,” 

1 In our modern editions it occurs only once (Lev. xxy. 5), 
but the 1611 edition reads ‘‘ groweth of 7¢ owne accord.” 

? Shakespeare uses ‘‘its”’ several times, but more often ‘‘ his.” 
Sometimes he uses simply the word ‘‘7¢,” and this explains 
several passages that are puzzling to many readers of the great 
poet. In his King John (Act 1. i. 160), the Queen-mother 
tries to gain possession of her grandson, the young Prince 
Arthur— 


Come to thy grandam, child. 

His mother replies with words of bitter scorn— 
Do, child, go to ¢z (its) grandam, child ; 
Give grandam kingdom, and 7% grandam will 


Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig: 
There’s a good grandam. 


Another important instance is found in his Cymbeline (Act 
II, iv. 160), where with witty brevity he characterises woman 
thus— 

Fear and niceness— 
The handmaids of all women, or more truly, 
Woman tt pretty self— 


that is, Fear and niceness (coyness) are woman,—her pretty 
self, 


HAUG frm OA —— FLL Sel) i 


and this new form only came into general use in 
the days of Charles m. 

The little word “his” in the Bible must for 
the reason stated above be carefully noted. 
Sometimes it means “his” and sometimes “ its,” 
In the great Resurrection chapter (1 Cor. xv.) 
it altogether clouds the meaning of St. Paul. In 
ver. 38 we read, “God giveth it a body, and to 
every seed his own body.” What is meant is 
that God gives to every seed as it grows into 
a plant a peculiar body of its own. Exactly the 
opposite meaning is conveyed to modern readers 
by the words as they stand. 

In the year 1877, a Wesleyan minister died 
and a special form of the Burial Service was 
printed for use at his funeral. The printer 
actually printed the above passage thus: “God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him, and to 
every seed His own body.” This printer seems 
to have thought that in some strange sense God 
gave His body to every seedling that came to 
maturity. It is quite possible that the Old 


English idiom, “ his” for “ts,” misled him. 
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There are many passages where this old form 
should be carefully noticed. The following may 
be mentioned :— 

Gen. i. 11, “And God. said, Let the earth 
bring forth the fruit tree yielding fruit after 
his (its) kind.” 

Lev. i. 6, “He shall cut it into his (its) 
pieces.” 

' 2 Sam. vi. 17, “Set it in his (its, not David’s) 
place.” 

Dan. iv. 14, “ Cut off his (its) branches.” 

Dan. vii. 9, “ His throne and his (its) wheels.” 

Matt. v. 13, “If the salt have lost his (its) 
savour.” 

Matt. xxiv. 32, “When his (its) branch is 
tender,” 

Matt. xxvi. 52, “Put up again thy sword 
into his (its) place.” 

The examples cited above are sufficient to 
show the necessity of pointing out the pitfalls 
awaiting the unlearned reader of the English 
Bible. In the chapters that follow, the more 
important will be indicated. 
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PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Genwi. 11. 2 Sam. vi. 17. Matt. v. 13. 
Lev. i. 6. Paeexxiiemleyi fp DOORS GPX 
1 LO. Dan. iv. 14. ESkyaero 2: 
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1 Sam. xvii. 6. Hy aE OS 1 Cor. xv. 38. 


CHAPTER III 


PREVENT—LET 


REMARKABLE instance of the change 
that three centuries have wrought in 
our language is found in the use of the two 
words “prevent” and “let.” In our modern 
usage “prevent” means to hinder, and “ let” 
means exactly the opposite—not to hinder; to 
allow. It will be found, however, that in the 
Bible these two words have, to a large extent, 
changed places. For, while “let” sometimes 
means to hinder, “ prevent” never does. 
An explanation is easy if we consider the 


etymology of the words. 


LET 


There were two Anglo-Saxon words very 
10 
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like one another: /ettan, to hinder, and laetan, to 
permit. In English each of these words is spelt. 
“let,” but only the latter now survives. Three 
centuries ago both were alive, and thus it 
happens that in the Bible “det” has in most 
instances the meaning it bears to-day, but in four 
cases represents the old A.S. word lettan, to 
hinder. 

Ex. v. 4, “Wherefore do ye Jet (prevent) 
the people from their works ?” 

Isa. xlii. 13, “I will work, and who shall 
let (prevent) it ?” 

Rom. 1. 13, “I was let (prevented) hitherto.” 

2 Thess. i. 7, “He who now letteth (pre- 
venteth) will Jet (prevent).” | 

In other cases the word means to allow or 
permit. 

Two interesting illustrations of the antiquated 
use of this word will be found in Latimer and 
Shakespeare. The former says in one of his 
rousing sermons, “The flesh resisted the work of 
the Holy Ghost in our hearts, and Jets it, 
lets it.” 
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In Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth (Act Vv. u. 
65), the Duke of Burgundy says— 


My speech entreats 
That I may know the Jet, why gentle Peace 
Should not expel these inconveniences. 


PREVENT 


But now let us turn to the word “ prevent.” 
The Bible contains many wonders, but one of the 
most astounding of its apparent marvels is where 
the Psalmist (cxix. 147) tells us that he “ pre- 
vented the dawning of the morning.” Taken as 
it stands, the passage is incomprehensible to the 
uninstructed reader. But taken in its true 
sense, it is full of touching beauty. So great 
was the Psalmist’s yearning for God that he 
anticipated the dawning of the morning and 
cried; and still further (ver. 148), his eyes pre- 
vented or anticipated the night watches that he 
might meditate in God’s word. Similarly, in 
Psalm Ixxxvili. (ver. 13), “Unto Thee have I 


eried, O Lord: in the morning shall my prayer 


(EVO VAD I —— gO 1h 13 


prevent Thee,” means, “ In the morning shall my 
prayer come up before Thee.” 

_ “ Prevent” (Latin, prae-venire) originally meant 
to precede. The story of Jacob obtaining Esau’s 
blessing from Isaac shows how the person who 
precedes another often forestalls him and so 
hinders him. In modern English the last is the 
only meaning of the word, but in many of the 
sacred writings its original signification survives. 
In Amos ix. 10, for example, the word is very 
significant. “ The evil shall not overtake nor 
prevent us,” really means, “The evil shall not 
come behind us; neither shall it come before 
us.” 

This is one of the most important of the pit- 
falls in Bible English. In fifteen cases * it either 
veils or altogether distorts the meaning of some 
of the strongest and most beautiful passages of 
Scripture. There will be no need to quote or 


expound these passages in detail, but it will be 


HOSameexat. 6,19 Job itil 2. xin ti Ps: xvine Oo, XX. (3; 
lix. 10,. Ixxix. 8, lxxxvili. 13, cxix. 147, 148; Isa, xxi. 14; 
Amos ix, 10; Matt. xvii. 25; 1 Thess. iv. 15. 
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well if the student will note in the cases cited in 
the list that instead of “prevent” we should 
read “go before,’ “come before,’ “ anticipate,” or 
“ precede.” 

Outside the Bible numerous instructive ex- 
amples of this older sense of the word might be 
quoted. In a book published five years before 
our edition of the Bible, the writer tells us that 
God “doth prevent our conversion by His mercy.” 
He only means that God doth precede our con- 
version by His mercy. In an old translation 
of Pliny, we are told of the planet Venus that 
“she preventeth the morning,” which only means 
that she precedes the dawn. 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Ex. v. 4. Ps. lix. 10. Amos ix. 10. 
2Sam.-xxily 6, 19.0 4, lexitxe 8: Matt. xvii. 25. 
Job iii. 12. ay boeqipholy 16h Rom. i. 18. 
axl a: », CXix. 147,148. 1 Thess, iv. 15, 
Ps, xviii. 5. Isa, xxi. 14, 2 Thess, ii, 17, 


ay 2 ee oh Ap eal We 


CHAPTER IV 


FoRWARD—W EALTH—CONVERSATION 
VAIN— VILE 





FORWARD AND WEALTH 


WO amusing instances of old - fashioned 
English are found in the words “ wealth” 

and “forward.” How strange it sounds to hear 
the apostle who emphasised “meekness unto all 
men” as one of the leading characteristics of 
Christians (Tit. ii. 2), declaring to the Gala- 
tians (ii. 10) that in his relations with James, 
Peter, and John, “I also was forward”! And 
how odd to find him recommending the Corinth- 
ians (1 Cor. x. 24), “Let no man seek his 


own, but every man another’s wealth”! It 
15 
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would scarcely surprise one if thieves and 
pickpockets were to quote this as apostolic 
sanction for laying hold on the property of 
others. 

The fact is that each of these words has 
changed its meaning. “ Forward,’ when applied 
to persons, meant ready or willing, but its 
meaning has degenerated until it now signifies 
impertinent and self-assertive. Five passages 
should be noticed: 2 Cor. viii. 8, 10, 17, ix. 2; 
Gal. ii. 10). 

“Wealth” is another word whose modern use 
does us but little honour. Three centuries ago it 
denoted any kind of welfare, for if a man was 
well or weal, he was spoken of as blessed with 
weal-th. But now, unfortunately, so great im- 
portance has been attached to financial welfare 
that the word “wealth” is denied to all but men 
of property. In three passages, therefore, we 
need to recollect that wealth meant welfare or 
profit: Ezra ix, 12; Esth. x. 3; 1 Cor. x. 24. 
Elsewhere, however, the meaning of the word is 
what it is to-day. 
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As one would expect, the word “wealthy” in 
the Bible means happy rather than rich. It 
only occurs twice. The “wealthy place” of 
Ps. lxvi. 12 is a place of fulness generally. 
The “wealthy nation” of Jer. xlix. 31 is not 
simply the rich nation, but the nation that 
enjoys prosperity of all kinds—literally, the 


nation at ease. 


CONVERSATION 


An important term, and one that conceals 
much of the meaning of the sacred writers from 
the general reader, is the word “ conversation.” 
Like the two words mentioned above, it has 
become much narrower in its signification. It 
used to mean any kind of behaviour, but now 
is restricted to the behaviour of our lips and 
tongue. 

Good old Bishop Latimer tells us that “we 
are not bound to follow the conversations (1. 
morals, habits) or doings of the saints,” and 
Shakespeare (2 Henry IV. Act v. v. 106) 
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describes the young King Henry as having 


banished Falstaff and his evil companions, 


till their conversations (7.¢. morals, habits) 
Appear more wise and modest to the world. 


His description of Octavia (Antony, Act IL vi. 
131) must appear as nonsense to those who 


forget the fuller meaning of this word— 


Octavia is of a holy, cold, and still conversation ! 


These considerations will throw light on Gal. 
i. 13, where St. Paul speaks of his persecution 
of the Christians as his past conversation. It is 
perhaps scarcely needful to mark all the passages 
where this word occurs, but it should be care- 
fully borne in mind how broad is the Biblical 
sense of the term—not talk, but walk. Two 
examples may be cited as specimens of many. 

1 Tim. iv. 12, “Be thou an example in 
word, in conversation, in charity”; that is, in 
speech, in morals, in love. 

1 Pet. ii. 1, [The husbands] “may be won 


by the conversation of the wives”; that is, by 
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their gentle behaviour, not simply their kindly 
words. 

The following passages should also be studied : 
eph. ii:-o, iv--ae > Jas. in: 13%: 2 Pet. i. 7. 


VAIN AND VILE 


To modern ears the translation of 1 Pet: 
i. 18 is doubly misleading. The “vain conversa- 
tion” from which we are redeemed by the 
precious blood of Christ does not mean “con- 
ceited talk,’ but “worthless life.” The words 
“vain” and “vile” are grosser in their meaning 
than they were a few centuries ago. In the 
Bible they both bear the same meaning—worth- 
less, devoid of worth, of little value. In 2 Sam. 
vi. 22 we have the remarkable words of David, 
“J will yet be more vile than thus, and will be 
base in my own sight.” To modern readers this 
sounds like the vicious excess, the degradation of 
godly humility. Much purer and loftier was the 
actual feeling of the Poet-King. His words 
might be more truly rendered in our nineteenth 
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century dialect, “I will become of still less 
account than this, and I will be lowly in mine — 
own eyes.” There we find a sincere and be- 
coming modesty instead of an unreasonable self- 
contempt. The Hebrew word here translated 
“ole” is used by David of himself, 1 Sam. 
xviii. 3, and is there more literally translated 
“lightly esteemed.” 'That,the reader will notice, is 
very far from “ vileness” as we now use the word. 

The word “vile” originally meant cheap. 
In most cases in the Bible it has much the same 
force as it has now. But, in addition to the 
exception above, another notable instance de- 
mands attention. 

When Archbishop Whately was dying, his 
chaplain read for his comfort the third chapter 
of the Epistle to the Philippians. But when he 
came to the last verse, and read how Christ 
“shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto His glorious body,” the dying 
prelate impatiently interrupted him and told 
him to consult his Greek Testament, for God 


never made anything vile, 
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In the Revised Version we have a translation 
that correctly renders St. Paul’s thought : [Christ] 
“shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation.” 
When the old English translators spoke of “our 
vile body,” they were not thinking of the human 
body as a thing that was detestable, but what 
they probably meant was that it was a “cheap ” 
body, a body of comparatively little value, to be 
held in small esteem when compared with the 
glorious body that the All-strong will fashion for 
us. The unfortunate associations of the word 
“wile” have no doubt encouraged many unwise 
Christians in treating the body with ill-deserved 
contempt. It is not in our modern sense a vile 
body ; it is only a body of less account than our 
future body. 

“Vain” is used to-day in two senses—first, 
conceited ; secondly, useless or worthless. The 
former sense is not found once in our Bible, and 
the “vain persons ” mentioned (Judg. ix. 4; Ex. 
vy. 9; 2 Chron. xiii. 7; Prov. xii. 11) are invari- 


ably worthless persons. 
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PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Hix. v. 9. Jer. xlix. 31. Eph. iv. 22. 
Judg. ix. 4, 1 Cor. x. 24. Phil. iii. 21. 
2 Sam. vi. 22. 2 Cor. viii. 8, 10, 17. 1 Tim. iv. 12. 
2 Chron. xiii. 7. Bt ae Jas. iii, 13. 
Ezra ix. 12, Gal. i. 13. 1 Pet. i. 18. 
Esth. x. 8. ao din LO: sy dees 
Ps. Ixxxvi. 12, Eph, ii. 3. 2, Pet... 7. 


Proy, xii. 11. 


CHAPTER V 
MEAT—TEMPT 


ONSIDERABLE interest is attached to the 
Bible use of the word “meat.” We are 
told, for example, that the “meat” offering 
(Lev. xiv. 10) was to consist of flour and oil. 
The unwary reader at once asks, Where is ‘the 
meat? If the sacrificial bullocks and rams had 
been called a “meat” offering, it would have 
sounded reasonable, but the very sacrifices that 
were devoid of “meat” are termed “meat ” 
offerings. 

The explanation lies in the fact that when 
the Bible was translated, the word “meat ” 
was used quite generally, and meant “food.” 
It is particularly to be borne in mind that our 


narrow use of the word for flesh-meat is not 
23 
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once found in the Bible. Mentally, therefore, 


we must read “food” whenever “ meat ” occurs. 


TEMPT 


Caution needs to be exercised in connection 
with the words “tempt” and “ temptation.” 
By a “temptation” used to be meant any sort 
of trial, but im our day the word is often 
restricted to those trials im which we are 
allured to'sin. Three points may be profitably 
noted. 

1. Tue ANcreENT UsacE. In Shakespeare’s 
‘King John we read this prayer— 


Mighty heaven, 
Tempt us not to bear above our power. 


The thought of being led into sin by God was 
the last thought in the writer’s mind. He was 
thinking, rather, of the severity of the trials 
that inspired the prayer. Similarly, in 7Zrodlus 
and Cressida— 


We will tempt the frailty of our powers, 
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has not so much reference to allurement to 
sin as to the straining of moral strength. 

2. THE BuipiicaL Usace. It is of -the 
highest importance to remember that there is 
not perfect consistency here. 

(1) The broader sense. In Ex. xvii. 2, “ Where- 
fore do ye tempt the Lord?” the question 
cannot mean, Why do ye seek to lead God 
into sin? It rather means, Why do ye place 
so great a strain on the Divine patience? Why 
do ye try Him so? And similarly, when Christ 
(Luke xxii. 28) speaks of His “temptations,”’— 
“Ye have continued with Me in My tempta- 
tions,’—the word is used in its broader 
sense. 

(2) The narrower sense. A clear case is 
found in I Cor. vil. 5, “Come together 
again, that Satan tempt you not for your 
incontinency.” So also Gal. vi. 1, “Consider 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” In such 
passages the words in question have exactly 
their modern force—‘“ being drawn into sin.” 


But in the former group of passages the 
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words would be much better translated “try ” 
and “trial” in place of “tempt” and “ tempta- 
tion.” 

3. These considerations remove a difficulty 
that has often occurred to readers of the Bible. 
In Jas. i. 13 we read, “God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth He any man.” But 
in Gen. xxii. 1 we read, “God did tempt 
Abraham.” In the passage from James we 
have the narrow, modern sense of the word, 
and in the other passage the broader and almost 
obsolete sense. If the context is read carefully, 
it can be easily determined which sense is in- 
tended. 

The difficulty is at once removed when the 
passage in Genesis is translated, “God did try 
Abraham”; and the justice of substituting 
“try” for “tempt” is curiously confirmed by 
the fact that to “at-tempt” also means to “ try.” 
It may also be noted here that in the O.T. it is 
the broader sense of the word “tempt” that is 


invariably used. 
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PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Gen. xxii. 1. 1 Cor. vii. 5. 
Ex. xvii, 2. Gal. vi. 1. 
Lev. xiv. 10. Jas. i. 18. 


Luke xxii. 28. 


CHAPTER Vi 
Or 


F special importance to the reader of the 

English Bible is the apparently familiar 

and innocent little word “of.” In many cases 

it leaves an impression utterly false, and in 

numberless other cases it effectively conceals 

from the modern reader the real meaning of 
the Scriptures. 

There are two exceptional usages that need 
to be carefully noted; the first, where the word 
“of” would now be better represented by the 
word “from”; the second, where it would be 
better represented by the word “ by.” 

1. The former is the less serious of the two, 
and yet in some passages it is of considerable 


importance. In 2 Cor. v. 1, St. Paul’s account 
28 
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of the great hope is largely obscured by the 
use in our Bible of this little word. “If our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God,” says our version. 
But not so St. Paul. “We have a building 
from God (ek Theou),’ says the apostle, and, 
happily, this is faithfully reproduced in the 
RV. This slight change adds quite a new 
significance to the expressions that follow 
—“not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 
But in many cases the Revisers have left the 
ambiguity standing. “Some preach Christ. of 
envy” (Phil. i. 15) should be “from envy” 
(literally, on account of envy, dia phthonon). 
The exultant passage (1 Cor. i. 30), “Of Him 
are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto 
us wisdom,” is so antiquated in its phraseology 
that it is almost unmeaning to thousands of 
readers. How luminous and impressive the 
thought of St. Paul if it be popularly expressed 
thus: By God (ez autow)* are ye in Christ Jesus, 


1 Causal source (Ellicott, 2 Zoco). 
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and He became wisdom to us from God (apo 
Theou). Yet the Revisers have only gone so 
far as to render, “Of Him are ye in Christ 
Jesus, who was made unto us wisdom from 
God.” 

Much freshness and force is imported into 
the following passages by noting that “of” 
really means “from ” :— 

Acts xxvi. 22. Obtained help of God, help 
from God (apo). ; 

Phil. i. 28. Token of salvation of God, from 
God (apo). 

John vi. 46. He who is of God, from God 
(para with Gen.). 

Matt. vu. 16. Grapes of thorns, from thorns 
(apo). 

2. But the second usage is of still greater 
importance. In 1 Cor. xiv. 24, “He is con- 
vinced of all,’ does not at all mean what it 
seems to mean. It really means, “He is con- 
vineed by (hupo) all”; that is, the stranger is 
convicted by all the speakers. Again, when 
St. Paul says (Phil. ui. 12), “I am apprehended 
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of Christ,” the first thought of the English 
reader is that St. Paul believed that Christ 
thoroughly understood him. But here both 
“apprehended” and “of” are antiquated. The 
apostle’s real meaning is: As Christ has grasped 
me, I am eager to grasp the prize—“I am [or 
was] grasped by (hupo) Christ.” So also, “It 
was said of some” (Luke ix. 7), does not mean 
that it was said about these people, but by 
them (Aupo). 

The New Testament history becomes much 
more forceful when we change “of” into “by” 
after passive verbs. 

Acts xv. 4. They were received of the 
Church, by the Church (apo). 

Matt. vi. 1.. To be seen of them, by them 
(autois). 

Matt. xi 27. All things are delivered unto 
Me of My Father, by My Father (hupo). 

Mark i. 9. Baptized of John, by John 
(hupo). 

One passage in particular derives meaning 


and emphasis from this change in translation. 
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Christ’s advice to His disciples (Luke xvi. 9) is 
—‘“Make to yourselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness.” This precept, we believe, 
is very much a dead letter with the majority 
of Christians. Many have regarded it as some 
dark puzzle, and have timidly fought shy of it. 
It reads to them like a plain contradiction of 
Christ’s warning (Matt. vi. 24) against mammon, 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” The 
later precept (in Luke) sounds as if it read, Be 
friends with the mammon of unrighteousness. 
But if we put “by” for “of,” the haziness and 
dreaded unwisdom of the precept disappear. 
Translated with absolute literalness it reads 
thus: Make to yourselves friends out of (ek tow) 
the mammon of unrighteousness. The wealth 
that is so often the servant of unrighteousness 
may in our hands become the servant of friend- 
ship and of love. Therefore, says Christ, just 
as the steward of unrighteousness (so ver. 8, 
very literally) made earthly friends by unjust 
means, so ought Christians to do a better thing, 


—make eternal friends, not by unjust means, 
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but by that endowment of wealth which is so 
often turned to lower and unjust uses. The 
instrument of unrighteousness will thus become 
the instrument of love. Make, therefore, to 
yourselves friends with, or by, or out of the 
unrighteous mammon: that is, the best use of 
money is to make true friends with it. 

There are four passages where the word 
“of” occurs that need to be dealt with separ- 
ately. 

In Rom. x. 2, “a zeal of God” means a zeal 
for God (compare Acts xxi. 20). 

In 1 Cor. vil. 4, the little word is particularly 
misleading. “The wife hath not power of 
(ewousiazo with genitive) her own body,” really 
means “hath not power over her own body.” 
In the Greek there is no doubt about this, but 
whether our translators clearly saw the meaning, 
it is difficult to say. 

1 Tim. iv. 12, “Be thou an example of the 
believers” means “to the believers.” 

1 Pet. v. 2, “Of a ready mind” means 


“with a ready mind (prothwmds).” 
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PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Matt. vi. 1. John vi. 46, 1 Cor. xiv. 24. 
avalos Acts xy. 4. 2 Cors V.-le 
ea yy XVi. 22. Phil. i. 15, 28. 

Mark i. 9. Rom. x. 2: puede: Os 

Luke ix. 7. 1 Cor. i. 30, TR aveed 2 
PE ViIe OF yy Wale 4 T Pet.*v.-2. 


CHAPTER -VI1L 
CARRIAGE— AFTER 


ACH of these words is in one or more of its 
usages particularly misleading to rapid or 


uneducated readers of the Bible. 


CARRIAGE 


The use of this word in the English Bible is 
highly amusing. When David’s brothers were 
encamped in the presence of Goliath, the young 
shepherd lad was sent with provisions, and 
when he arrived, we are told (1 Sam. xvii. 22) 
that he left his carriage. When the Danites 
had robbed the house of Micah, they turned and 
“put the carriage before them” (Judg. xviii. 


21). The idea of these ancient raiders taking a 
35 
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carriage with them into the outlandish uplands 
of the Jordan is highly diverting. Still more 
amazing is the account of St. Luke (Acts xxi. 
15), where we are told that Paul and his friends 
“took wp their carriages and went up to Jeru- 
salem.” It sounds like American bishops on a 
pilgrimage. 

Each of these passages is misleading. Nowa- 
days the word “carriage” is used for that which 
carries; three centuries ago it meant that which 
is carried. Now it means a vehicle; then it 
meant a burden or baggage, and nowhere in the 
Bible does it mean a vehicle. With the above 


passages may be compared Isa. x. 28, xlvi. 1. 


AFTER 


In older English this word was applied to 
things that followed, not only in time, but also 
in way of imitation. It meant not only “ after,” 
but “according to” and “in conformity with.” 

In one of the delightful religious fictions 
written by Mrs. Rundle Charles (the author of 
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The Schinberg-Cotta Family), she tells us of a 
young girl—the probability is that she is record- 
ing her own youthful experience—who was long 
troubled with the prayer in the Litany— 
“O Lord, deal not with us after our sins: neither 
reward us after our iniquities.” She could not 
understand how it was that after we had sinned, 
we should ask God to have nothing to do with 
us when it was exactly then that we most of all 
needed Him to deal with us in mercy. Her 
difficulty would have vanished if she had known 
that the word “after” meant “ according to.” 

In Shakespeare we read of one having his 
hands in his pockets “like a man after the old 
painting”; that is, according to the old painting. 
This use of the term still survives when we say 
that a painting is a copy after Titian or Land- 
seer. 

Now, unless this usage is borne in mind there 
are many passages in the Bible that will be 
totally misunderstood. For example, St. Paul 
says (Rom. vii. 13), “If ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die.” It is certain that we shall all live 
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after the flesh. Our souls will live after the 
flesh is dead. But these souls will not die. 
St. Paul’s thought looks in a very different 
direction. If we live according to the flesh, if 
the sinful nature rules, our souls will die by 
being eternally separated from God. 

There are many similar passages where an 
incautious reader may be led into mistake. 
Four may be given as specimens. 

1. In 1 Cor. vii. 40, St. Paul says the widow 
“is happier if she so abide, after my judgment.” 
He does not mean after any judgment he has 
expressed, but he simply means “according to 
my judgment.” 

2. We are told (Gal. iv. 23) that Ishmael, 
“he who was of the bond-woman, was born, after 
the flesh.” It simply means that he was born 
according to ordinary physiological law, whereas 
Isaac was born miraculously to fulfil the Divine 
promise. 

3. In the sublime passage (Eph. i. 11) where 
we learn that God “ worketh all things after the 


counsel of His own will,” it is not meant that 
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God’s will advises Him and then He works; 
but that all God’s actions are im accordance 
with His own personal choice. 

4, Similarly, St. Paul tells Timothy (2 Tim. 
iy. 3) that the apostates “after their own lusts 
shall heap to themselves teachers having itching 
ears.” His meaning is that they will gather 
such unworthy teachers, not after a life of lust is 
completed, but during their life of lust, and so as 
to gain encouragement or countenance in such 
lust. In conformity with their lusts will be 


their choice of teachers. 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


1 Sam. xvii. 22. Acts xxi. 15. Eph. i. 11. 
Judg. xviii, 21. Rom, viii. 13. 2 Tim, iv. 3. 
Isa. x. 28. 1 Cor. vii. 40. 


SES LViig Gal. iv. 23. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ComMPAass—-DEBATE— VIRTUE 


CoMPAss 


i Nags archaic use of this term is, in one 

passage, droll im the extreme. When 
modern readers peruse the voyages of sailors and 
find the compass mentioned, they cannot help 
thinking of the mariner’s compass. When, 
therefore, we read (Acts xxvii. 15) that Paul's 
companions touched at Syracuse and “fetched 
a compass” from that place on their way to 
Rhegium on the mainland, it almost seems as if 
the discovery of the mariner’s compass (brought 
from China perhaps about 1260) had been 
anticipated. 


The explanation lies in the use of the old 
40 
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phrase “fetching a compass,” where we should 
now say “making a circuit.” This phrase is 
used five times in our Bible: Num. xxxiv. 5; 
Doan. xv. 0; 2 Sam, v. 23; 2 Kings ii 9% 


Acts xxvii. 13. 


DEBATE 


This is a word of considerable interest. Its 
meaning has gone the way of the manners of 
Christendom ; it has lost much of its violence 
and strength. 

Originally, the word was derived from the 
French débattre, to beat down, and it meant 
violent strife. Hence Chaucer speaks of “ tales 
of peace and of debate.” To our minds there is 
no contrast between the two. “Debate” with 
us means discussion, and discussion may be 
peaceful enough. But up to the time of the 
translation of the Bible, the word “debate” 
meant violent contention, and hence the tales 
Chaucer referred to were really tales of peace 


and war. 
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In one of the Scottish Church Courts a 
member arose on one occasion and warned the 
members of the Court not to call their 
deliberations a “debate.” The reason that 
he urged was that “debate” was one of the 
rank sins condemned by the inspired Apostle 
Paul. 

It is true that debate is found in St. Paul’s 
terrible list of pagan sins (Rom. i. 29), “ Filled 
with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness ; 
full of envy, murder, debate.” But the zealous 
critic had forgotten, if he ever knew, that 
St. Paul did not refer to the peaceful inter- 
change of opinion, but to bitter wranglings and 
strife—in the Greek, ers. 

The word is similarly used in Isa. lvii. 4 and 
2 Cor. xii, 20. 


VIRTUE 


There is need of caution in the passages 
where this word occurs. To-day it is almost 


limited to moral and spiritual graces, such as 
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courage and faith. But in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries it was used in a broader 
sense. It included “healing power.” We 
should hardly think of calling a physician’s skill 
his virtue. But in Shakespeare’s Macbeth we 
read— 


To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction, With this strange virtue 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy. 


This usage explains that strange verse where 
we read of Christ losing His virtue. “Jesus 
said, Virtue is gone out of Me” (Luke viii. 46). 
It simply means that His miracles did not 
cost Him nothing. They caused a drain as 
it were upon His vitality, and He was quite 
aware when His miraculous strength had been 
secretly drawn upon. “Power is gone out 
of Me.” 

Milton uses the word in this sense of power 
that is not spiritual or moral, but simply 
physical. In the first book of the Paradise Lost, 
he describes Satan as haranguing the hosts of 
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the lost and asking them this question (line 
320) — 


Have ye chosen this place 
After the toil of battle to repose 
Your wearied virtue? 


This broader sense of the word will be found 
also in Mark v. 30 and Luke vi. 19. Elsewhere 
the word is used as it is to-day.’ 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Num. xxxiv. 5. Isa. lviii. 4. Acts xxviii. 13. 
Josh. xv. 3. Mark v. 30. Rom. i. 29. 
2 Sam. v. 23. Luke vi. 19. 2 Cor. xii. 20. 
2 Kings iii. 9. oy, Wall 26. 2 Pet. 16.0: 





1 But in 2 Pet. i. 5, “‘ Add to your faith virtue,” the word is 
probably narrower in itsmeaning. In ver. 6, virtue in general 
is referred to under the names of temperance, patience, god- 
liness. Perhaps the best translation would be strenwousness, 
vigour, or courage. 


GCILAP TER, -LX 
HONEST 


HIS is a word of great practical importance. 

Unlike the words “debate” and “ virtue,” 

it has fallen rather than risen in value as the 
centuries have passed away. 

Chaucer tells us in his Clerkes Tales of one 
who kept her father in an honest manner. He 
does not mean that she refrained from theft, 
but that she kept him in an honourable, becoming 
fashion. Such was the meaning of the Latin 
word honestus. It was applied to a man of 
honour. 

It is important to remember that this loftier 
meaning of the word survives in the Bible. 

Luke viii. 15, “An honest and good heart” ; 


that is, an excellent (Kalos) heart. 
45 
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Rom. xii. 17, “Provide things honest (kalos) 
in the sight of all men.” (Prof. Beet) “Take 
forethought to do things honourable in the sight 
of all men.” 

2 Cor. viii. 21, “ Providing for honest things 
(kalos).” (Beet) “We take forethought for 
honourable things.” 

1 Pet. ii, 12, “Abstain from fleshly lusts, 
having your conversation honest among the 
Gentiles”; that is (Revised Version), “having 
your behaviour seemly (anastrophén kalén) among 
the Gentiles.” It is a task comparatively easy 
to maintain honesty in the eyes of the world. 
How many Christians ponder and aspire to the 
seemliness of behaviour that is expected of them ? 
It is a lesson that thousands of self-satisfied 
Christians need to learn. 

Rom. xi. 13, “Let us walk honestly 
(euschémonds) as in the day.” (Beet) “Let us 
walk in the day, becomingly.” St. Paul’s word 
means literally, holding ourselves well. The 
Christian’s walk ought to have the grace of 
perfect self-control. 
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In two passages in particular does the weak- 
ness of our modern interpretation of this ancient 
and noble word deserve notice. 

d- Ine-2 Cor, xan.” 7; St... Paul: writes; “1 
pray to God that ye do no evil; not that we 
should appear approved, but that ye should do 
that which is honest (to kalon)”; (Revised 
Version) “that ye may do that which 1s 
honourable.” In this verse we see how far the 
meaning of the word “honest” was from any 
mere thought of fair dealing with property. 
St. Paul prayed that the Corinthians might do 
no evil. But why? Because honour had its 
claims. ~ The beautiful and noble, what St. Paul 
called to kalon, filled his soul with such ardour 
and love that he prayed to God to save his 
friends from all faults so that they might 
attain to it. Not honesty, but beauty and 
honour, were what he was thinking of. 

2. The final appeal of St. Paul to his dear 
friends in Philippi is one of the most eloquent 
and instructive of moral ideals. It contains this 


significant clause (Phil. iv. 8), “ Whatsoever 
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things are honest, think on these things.” How 
unfortunate is the suggestion made by our 
modern understanding of the word! Is it honest 
to make money by this and that and the other 
practice ? Let me think of these things. Is it 
honest to make a fortune in such and such ways? 
Then let me think of these things. 

Not such was the mind of the apostle, who 
said he would very gladly spend and be spent 
for the souls (so the original of 2 Cor. xii. 15) 
of men. But as the Revised Version suggests, 
St. Paul’s phrase means, “ Whatsoever things are 
honourable or reverend (semna), think on these 
things.” 

What is it that calls for reverence and 
honour, courage, self-sacrifice, disinterested 
humility, lovmg patience? Then these are 
the things upon which our thoughts are to be 
bent. In turning our thoughts from these 
high subjects to the humble duty of dealing 
conscientiously with the property of others, the 
English word “honest” proves itself to-day a 
veritable pitfall, 
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HONESTY 


In accordance with the remarks on the term 
“ honest,’ it will be found that the word 
“ honesty,’ in the only place in the Bible in 
which it occurs (1 Tim. ii. 2), has the meaning 
of honour or honourable repute. “I exhort that 
supplications be made for kings, and for all that 
are in authority; that we may lead a quiet 
and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty” ; 
that is, in all godliness and honour, or, as the 
Revisers with stricter accuracy render the Greek 


(semnotés), “in all godliness and gravity.” 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Luke viii. 15. 2 Oorrvils 2. 1 Tim. ii. 2; 
Rom. xii. 17. Wy sos hiar I Retain 12: 
Ap aie MER iPiiilesiver See 


CHAPTER X 


MINISTER—N EPHEW—COoUSIN 


MINISTER 


HE word “minister” is a word with a his. 
tory. During that history its signification 
has varied, and, as a consequence, it is at 
times quite misleading to unwary readers. In 
Rom. xv. 8, we read that “Jesus Christ was 
a minister.” If we made such a statement 
to our children, it is clear how much it would 
deceive them. They would at once infer that 
Christ was an ordained preacher of the Gospel. 
When St. Luke tells us (Acts xiii. 5) that 
Paul and Barnabas in their first missionary 
journey “had John to (for) their minister,” it 


would appear to modern readers that John 
50 
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Mark went with them to teach and guide them 
in spiritual things. Exactly the opposite was 
the actual fact. 

Similarly, in the Old Testament, when we 
read (Ex. xxiv. 13 and Josh. i. 1) of Joshua, 
the minister of Moses, it sounds to us as if 
Joshua were the chaplain of the great Jewish 
patriot. But quite a different meaning was 
intended by the translator. 

“Minister ” is a word that the English have 
taken directly from the Romans. It was the 
ordinary Latin word for “ servant,’ and in that 
sense it occurs frequently in the Bible. The 
Queen of Sheba (1 Kings x. 5) was astonished 
at the apparel of King Solomon’s “ ministers,” 
ae. attendants. John Mark (Acts xii. 5) was 
the servant of Paul and Barnabas; and Joshua 
(Ex. xxiv. 13 and Josh. i. 1) was the personal 
attendant of Moses. 

The above facts must be borne in mind, or 
many passages will be greatly perverted. The 
“minister” (Luke iv. 20) to whom Christ 


handed the manuscript in the synagogue at 
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Nazareth, was not a preacher, but the khazan 
or officer of the synagogue. He corresponded 
to our chapel-keeper, and had to-wait upon the 
officiating priest or teacher. Where Christ’s 
words (Matt. xx. 26) are translated, “ Whoso- 
ever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister,” there is imminent danger of mistake. 
According to our modern idiom, the verse would 
mean—The man who desires to be great, let 
him preach for you. Christ’s idea was exactly 
the opposite—If a man wishes to be a great 
Christian, let him be the servant of all. (And 
so Mark x. 43.) St. Paul’s description of Christ 
(Rom. xv. 8) as “a minister of the circumcision ” 
means that Christ had nobly served the Jews. 
With the lapse of centuries the word “ minis- 
ter” was limited to a much narrower sphere. 
Instead of being applied to any kind of serv- 
ant, it is now applied only to servants of God 
and servants of great monarchs and powerful 
countries. It is true that each of these usages 
is found in the Bible, but it is of greater import- 


ance to notice the humbler and obsolete use 
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where misunderstanding is almost certain to 


occur, 


NEPHEW AND COUSIN 


Christopher Marlowe was born in the same 
year as Shakespeare, and died in 1593, some 
eighteen years before our Bible was published. 
In his Dido Queen of Carthage he causes Venus 


to address Ascanius thus— 


Sleep, my sweet nephew, in these cooling shades. 


According to the well-known legend, Ascanius 
was the son of Aeneas, and therefore the grandson 
of Venus, and the passage clearly illustrates the 
fact that in the days of the translation of the 
Bible, the word “nephew” was in ordinary use 
in the sense of grandson. One Shakespearian 
commentator declares broadly that “in the A.V. 
nephew always means grandson.” This may 
be received as substantially correct, and it will 
explain the peculiar use of the word in the 
following passages: Judg. xii. 14; Job xviii. 
Po Isa. xiv, 225 1 Tim. vy, 4, 
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The word “cousin” is used in different places 
in Shakespeare,’ sometimes for nephew, sometimes 
for niece; twice for wnele, once for brother-in- 
law, and three times for grandchildren. In 
the Bible it is used in only one passage (Luke 
i. 86 and 58) where Elisabeth is called the 
cousin of our Lord’s mother. It represents a 
Greek word (suggenés) that had the same vague 
meaning as our old English word “ cousin,” one 
of the same race, a near relative. The conse- 
quence is that we cannot be sure of the relation- 


ship between John the Baptist and our Lord. 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Ex. xxiv. 138, Isa, xiv. 22. Acts xiii. 5. 
Josh. i. 1. Matt. xx. 26. Rom. xv. 8. 
Judg. xii. 14. Mark x. 43. 1 Tim. v. 4. 
1 Kings x. 5. Luke i. 36, 58. 

Job xviii. 19. 35 sib AU), 





1 The English of our Bible is really older than Shakespeare’s 
English. The A.V. was published in the year 1611. The 
translation was prepared (1607-1611) while Shakespeare was 
writing some of his greatest works (Cymbeline, Winter's Tale, 
Henry VIII.). But the Bible incorporates so much of older 
translations that its English may be regarded as on the whole 
earlier English than that of Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER XI 


COMFORT AND COMFORTER 


ORD BACON—a contemporary of Shake- 
speare—considers in his history of Henry 
vu. the possibility that “princes should patronise 
and comfort rebels against the law of nations.” 
By comforting rebels against the law of nations, 
it is clear that he meant strengthening the rebels 
against the law of nations. Such was the 
proper meaning of the word “comfort.” The 
syllable “com” is used to give force to the 
remaining part of compound words, and it is 
clear to all English readers that the word 
“fort” and the companion word /orte, so often 
used in our day, carry with them the idea of 
strength. 


An amusing illustration of the breadth of 
55 
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this word in olden times is found in Wycliffe’s 
Bible. He translated Isa. xli. 7, “He com- 
forted him with nails.” What his words really 
meant is that the smith jived the idol strongly 
with nails, or,‘as the A.V. has it — “He 
fastened it with nails that it should not be 
moved.” 

To comfort a person is properly to strengthen 
him, but in our day the word is nearly altogether 
confined to the strengthening of those in sorrow. 
In the Bible this is not so. 

Yet we need to be on our guard. One of our 
religious papers spoke very strongly some time 
since of the sentimentality and effeminacy that 
Christians associated with the title “ Comforter ” 
given by St. John to the Third Person in the 
Trinity. One lexicographer declares that “the 
root-idea of the word ‘ Comforter’ used in John’s © 
Gospel for the Holy Spirit is ‘strengthener.’” 
Both of these are extreme statements. 

For (1) in the vast majority of cases where 
“comfort” is spoken of in the Old Testament, it 


is in the sense in which we still use the word— 
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the sense of consolation.! (2) St. John’s word, 
parakletos, Paraclete, has no idea of strength at 
the root of it. It means “one called near for 
help.” The New Testament word translated 
means “to call near, 





“ comfort,’ —para-kaleo, 
to cheer, to help.” It is often used exactly as 
our word “comfort” is still used, as in the 
Beatitude—“ Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted” (Matt. v. 4). (3) 
Nevertheless this word is, at times, used with a 
different meaning. When St. Paul says (Eph. 
iv. 1), “I beseech you that ye walk worthy,” it is 
very clear that we could not now translate the 
passage, “I comfort you that ye walk worthy.” 
Yet it is the word parakaleo that he uses. 

Two results follow. It follows that the word 
parakaleo, for which “comfort” stands in our New 
Testament, has a meaning much broader than 
that of simply comforting the sorrowing, and it 
also follows that the Third Person in the Trinity 
is called “ Comforter,” partly because He comforts 


1 The Hebrew word nacham is directly derived from the root 


for sighing. 
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the mourner, but also because He stirs up, 
encourages, and helps all those who are weak. 
The Paraclete is pre-eminently the Beseecher, 
the Exhorter, the Helper, Encourager, Consoler.? 

There are only a few cases where in the 
New Testament the word “ comfort ” means 
more than consolation. Where St. Paul says 
(1 Thess. ii, 11), “We exhorted and comforted 
and charged every one of you, as a father 
doth his children,” the R.V. has very suitably 
altered the word—‘“ We dealt with each one 
of you, as a father with his own children, 
exhorting you, and encouraging (paramutheomat) 
you, and testifying,” etc. Similarly in the 
fifth chapter of the same Epistle (1 Thess. 
v. 11), where the apostle is urging his 
readers to watchfulness, he concludes, “ Where- 
fore comfort (parakaleo) yourselves together 
and edify one another,’ but the R.V. trans- 


1 Tt ought also to be noticed that Christ, the Second Person 
in the Trinity, is in the original Greek of 1 John ii. 1 called 
our Paraclete. ‘‘ We have an advocate (parakletos) with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” 
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lates his words more consistently, “ Hzhort one 
another, and build each other up.” Possibly, 
also, we have another instance three verses lower 
down. “Comfort the feeble-minded” is much 
more forcibly translated with the Revisers 


“Encourage (paramutheomat) the faint-hearted.” 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


John xiv. 16, 26, 1 Thess, ii. 11. 
ng 2a Os Ba) ee aR ae 
pl APS AE 1 John ii. 1. 


CHAPTER XII 
In 


T is well worthy of notice that in Shakespeare 


“in” is frequently used for “into.” In 


Sonnet cxi1., for example, he writes— 


Jn so profound abysm I throw all care ; 
and in Richard III.— 


They who brought me 7 my master’s hate 


for 


They who brought me info my master’s hate. 


It is a remarkable coincidence that in the 
New Testament the preposition es, which 
properly means into or unto, is translated by 
the weaker word im no less than one hundred 


and thirty-one times. This is partly due to the 
60 
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fact that the Greeks often used “into” where 


? 


we should use “in.” For example, the Greek 
of John i. 18 means, “The only-begotten Son, 
which is into the bosom of the Father.” But 
for the one reason or the other, the force of the 
original is obscured in many passages where the 
word “in” is used. 

In the references to baptism, for example, 
there is frequently a misleading use of the 
word. The leading passage (Matt. xxvii. 19), 
“ Baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son,” etc., should be translated, “ Baptiz- 
ing them into the name of the Father.” When 
we read (Acts vii. 16), “They were baptized in 
the name of the Lord,’ it conveys to modern 
minds the idea simply that the formula which 
Christ used was repeated when the Samaritans 
were baptized. . St. Luke in writing his history 
meant much more. The words he wrote mean 
that the Samaritans were baptized into or unto 
the name of the Lord, ze. that they deliber- 
ately submitted to a ceremony that pledged 
them to obedience to the name or authority of 
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the Lord. Similar cases will be found in Acts 
xix. 5 and 1 Cor. 1.13 and 15. If the true 
significance of the preposition in such cases be 
carefully observed, the meaning and appropriate- 
ness of St. Paul’s puzzling words in 1 Cor. x. 2 
become at once apparent—‘“Our fathers were 
all baptized wnto (eis) Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea.” By those strange and blessed experi- 
ences they were pledged to acknowledge the 
authority of the divinely-appointed leader.’ 

There are many other passages where the 
main force is lost to us by the weakness of the 
little word “in.” The following are examples:— 

Acts xvi. 21, “The Athenians spent their 
time in nothing” ;—wnto nothing. The out- 
come of their daily pursuits was utterly value- 
less. 

Mark v. 34, “Daughter... go in peace”; 


—into peace. (The same correction should be 


1 Closely parallel to these baptismal references are the 
important phrases ‘‘ believing info the name” and “‘ into 
Christ.” This wide subject would occupy more space than is 
allowable here. 
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made at Luke vii. 50 and viii. 48.) Peace was 
not to be the spirit of the poor woman’s depart- 
ure, but rather her goal or destination. It was 
the great blessing she was to look for; the 
personal experience she was confidently to 
expect. “Go, and you will find peace.” 

Matt. xviii. 20, “Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name,—znto (eis) My 
name,—there am I in the midst of them.” 
This is an Eastern way of saying, Where two or 
three are gathered together to honour me, there 
am I to honour them. To meet for the name of 
Christ is to meet for His honour. 

1 Cor. viii. 6, “Of whom are all things, and 
we in Him.” This ought to be, “By whom are 
all things, and wnto whom! we are.” Elsewhere 
St. Paul teaches clearly enough that in Him (in 
God) we live; but here he teaches that for Him 
we live. “ The chief end of man is to glorify God, 
and to enjoy Him for ever.” 

Eph. iv. 138, “Till we all come in the unity 
of the faith” ;—wnto the unity of the faith. 

1 See Winer, 186, 
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Such is the goal we have before us, a time when 
all Christians and all men shall believe the same 
thing. Doubt will die, and ignorance will be a 
thing of the past. All shall know and recognise 
the love of Christ. There will be a unwersal 
unity of faith. 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Matt. xviii. 20. John i. 18. Gori loess 
a eKVIIL. LO) Acts viii. 16 oon VL Gs 

Mark vy. 34. Vile ode Kee ON 

Luke vii. 50. sf see Eph. iv. 13. 


ae avila 4S 


CHAPTER XIII 


HEREAFTER—-ROOM 


HEREAFTER 


HIS is a word which conceals from the 
modern reader a great deal of the meaning 
intended both by the writers and the translators 
of the Bible. In our day the word generally 
carries with it the idea of an indefinite future 
time. Such, indeed, is its meaning in several 
passages of the Bible. For example (John 
xiii. 7), “Thou shalt know hereafter (meta 
tauta)” simply means, “Thou shalt know in the 
ure,” ~ So also Rev. 1. 9, 1v..-1, ix. 12, all 
refer simply and directly to the future. 
But in earlier English this term “ hereafter ” 


carried with it the force of the two words of 
5 
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which it is made: here (of time) and after. 
“ Here-after,” therefore, meant “from now on- 
wards”; not “in the vague future,” but “ from 
the present time onwards.” Thus Shakespeare 
writes in Macbeth— 

We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 

The Prince of Cumberland. 
In justice, then, to this true sense of the word, 
it is used as the translation of two important 
Greek phrases (apo tow nun and ap’artt) which 
each mean “from now onwards.” As a con- 
sequence, the A.V. of the following passages 
is misleading :— 

Luke xxii. 69, “ Hereafter (apo tow nun) shall 
the Son of Man sit on the right hand of the 
power of God”: ze. from this trial onwards the 
Son of Man shall act as Judge and Conqueror. 
It does not refer simply to the final Judgment 
Day. The phrases that follow refer clearly to 
that august event, but the opening words refer to 
the great culmination and all that leads up to it. 


1 See Alford on Matt. xxyi. 64. 
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Matt. xxvi. 64, “Hereafter (From this time 
forth—ap’art’) shall ye see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power.” 

John i. 51, “ Hereafter (Henceforth—ap’arti) 
ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” 
Although the term for “hereafter” (or better, 
“henceforth ”) is omitted by the better MSS., it 
nevertheless points us to the true interpretation 
of this remarkable prophecy of our Lord. It 
probably referred, not to any great vision or 
supernatural revelation of Divine power, but to 
the spiritual communion that would be opened 
between heaven and earth by the ministry of the 
Son of Man. By this glorious ladder, this Divine 
“way,” men’s prayers were to find constant access 
to God’s heart, and God’s mercies were to find 
constant access to men’s hearts. 

John xiv. 30, “ Hereafter I will not talk 
much with you.” This is not a saddening 
description of the life of Heaven—of the “ Here- 
after.” It is a description of the necessities that 


would press upon our Lord for the remainder of 
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His earthly life. “From henceforth (literally, 
No longer shall I talk——ovketr) I will not talk 
much with you”: My hours of frequent con- 


versation are near their close. 


Room 


In modern use, this word almost always 
means an apartment in a house. When, there- 
fore, we read that the scribes “love the upper- 
-most rooms at feasts,” our thoughts are naturally 
carried to the higher apartments of the houses 
where they met. But in early English the word 
“room” was used in a very broad sense for 
places and seats of any kind, and this usage 
appears again and again in the Bible. 

Matt. xxiii. 6, [The scribes and Pharisees] 
“love the uppermost rooms (protoklisian)” ; 
literally, the first reclining place, or, as the R.V., 
“the chief place at feasts.” 

Luke xiv. 7-9, “And He put forth a parable 
to those which were bidden, when He marked 
how they chose out the chief rooms,’—ze. 
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not the best apartments, but the first seats 
(protoklisian),—“ saying unto them, When thou 
art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not down 
in the highest room (not room but seat): lest a 
more honourable man than thou be bidden of 
him; and he that bade thee and him come and 
say to thee, Give this man place; and thou 
begin with shame to take the lowest room.” 

Similar changes need to be made in Mark 
xii. 39 and Luke xx. 46. 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Matt. xxiii. 6. Luke xiv. 7-9. John i. 51. 
»> XXvi. 64. eee AG A Baliye 
Mark xii. 39. py ROS NE 


CHAPTER XIV 
ALLOW AND DISALLOW 


TN Shakespeare, “allowance” is used with the 

meaning of approval. In Henry VIII, for 
example, Cardinal Wolsey is charged with con- 
cluding a league “ without the State’s allowance,” 
i.e. without its approval. 

This fact brings us to a curious piece of 
history. The word “allow” may be said to 
have two grandfathers. Its immediate parent 
is the old French word alouer. But this word 
in its turn is derived from two different sources, 
and accordingly had two different meanings. It 
represented (1) Latin Jlocare and (2) Latin 
laudare. In the first case, to “allow” meant to 
give a place to a thing, to permit it; in the 


second, to give praise to it, to approve it. 
70 
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Now this second meaning survives in Chaucer, 
in Shakespeare (as we have seen), and in the 
N.T. Chaucer says that when the Squire had 
finished his tale— 

Quod (i.e. quoth) the Frankelyn, ‘considering thy 

youthe, 

So feelingly thou spekest, sir, Z allow the!” 

It is quite clear from the circumstances that 
the franklin meant, not “I permit thee,’ which 
would have been quite out of place, but “I 
approve of thee.” So also Lord Bacon writes, 
“That young men travaile under some tutor, I 
allow well,’—z.e. I heartily approve. 

In the N.T. this usage is found five times, and 
is certain in most of these cases to mislead the 
uninstructed. 

Rom. xiv. 22, “Happy is he that condemneth 
not himself in that thing which he alloweth 
(dokimazein, to put to the proof, and hence to 
approve).” Alter the last word, as the R.V. 
does, to approveth, and you at once feel the full 
force of the apostle’s remark. A man may 


approve self-indulgent actions and thereby con- 
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demn himself, but, says the apostle, happy, 
blessed (makarios) is the man who does not 
condemn himself by the customs he approves. 
Here we have the great stronghold of the total 
abstainer from alcoholic beverages. 

1 Thess. ii. 4, “We were allowed (dokimazein 
again) of God to be put in trust with the 
gospel,” 7c. God approved of us that we should 
receive this precious trust. 

Luke xi. 48 (Christ to the lawyer), “Ye 
allow (swnendoked) the [murderous] deeds of your 
fathers”; 2.e. Certainly I reproach you, for your 
fathers were murderers, and ye approve them. 
By such a change of expression the whole force 
of the passage reappears. 

Rom. vii. 15, “ That which I do, I allow not.” 
Here the translators evidently meant approve ; 
but even in their intention they were wrong. 
The great company of translators who have so 
interpreted the word both weaken its force and 
anticipate what follows. Translated literally 
and in the order of the Greek, the verse runs 


thus: “That which I do, I know not (gindsko), 
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ae. 1 do it blindly; for (and this proves the 
case) that which I desire is not that which I do, 
but that which I hate, that I do.” What stronger 
presentation could be given of the blinding 
effects of sin? Men who are honest to them- 
selves find that they are hurried away by evil, 
and wake up to find that they have done exactly 
the opposite of what they wish to do. 

Acts xxiv. 15 (St. Paul’s confession of faith), 
“T have hope towards God, which they [the 
Jewish accusers] themselves also allow, that there 
shall be a resurrection of the dead.” Here again 
the translators meant “approve.” The word 
employed in the Greek (prosdechomai) may either 
mean “accept” or “look for,’ and the R.V. 
rightly gives us a choice. It reads, “I have 
hope towards God, which they themselves look 
jor,’ and puts in the margin, “ Which they 
themselves accept.” 

Intelligent readers will be ready to make 
similar changes with the word “ disallow.” 
Happily, it only occurs in two passages in our 


Bible, and in both we should read “ disapprove.” 
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Num. xxx. 5, 8, and 11, “If her father dis- 
allow her [the young woman who has made a 
vow].” 

1 Pet. ii, 4 and 7, [Christ is] “a living 
stone, disallowed (disapproved) indeed of men, 


but chosen of God, and precious.” 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


INTUMIREX D5) Oy le ROM, Vale be 1 Thess. ii. 4. 
Luke xi. 48, we kl: L Petoais4aoey 
Acts xxiv, 15. 


CHAPTER XV 


QUICK AND AGAIN 


(JUICK 


FEW words of warning are necessary in 

connection with this word. Its usual 
meaning, “rapid,” prevails in the Bible. But 
nine times it means “alive.” In olden times, 
things that moved rapidly were called quick 
because they were supposed to be alive, and 
the word “quick” meant living. This will be 


very clear from Chaucer’s line— 


Nat fully quyke, ne fully deade they were 
(Not fully qwick, nor fully dead they were.) 
1 Pet. iv. 5, [God] “is ready to judge the 
quick and the dead.” 
Heb. iv. 12, “The Word of God is quick 


75 
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and powerful.” This is quite misleading to 
unlearned readers. At times the Word of God 
is speedy as a lightning flash in its effects, but 
that is not what the writer means. He means 
that it is full of life (za0, to live). Just as 
God is often called the living God, so, says this 
writer, God’s Word is the Jiving Word. And 
is it not so? Who reads Buddha’s word, 
Hesiod’s word, Cicero’s word? A few scattered 
scholars. But God’s Word lives in the memory 
and affections of millions of Christians. It is 
not. only known, but it exercises a regnant 
power there. It is a living Word of power. 

Num. xvi. 30. Moses threatened that Korah 
and his companions should “go down quick 
(alive) into the pit,’ and accordingly (ver. 33) 
“they went down alive, and the earth closed 
upon them.” 

Other instances need not be given, but it is 
of importance to note the fulness of meaning 
of the derived word “quicken.” Not once in 
the Bible has it its modern sense; as, for instance, 


when we speak of “quickening our pace.” It 
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invariably means to make alive, to give life to. 
For example, Ps. cxix. 25, “My soul cleaveth 
unto the dust: quicken Thou me (give me life) 
according to Thy word.” 

John v. 21,“ The Son guickeneth (giveth life 
to) whom He will.” 

1 Pet. iii, 18, Christ was “put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened (made alive) in the 
spirit.” 


AGAIN 


In several passages this word seems alto- 
gether inappropriate and even untrue. 

Gen. xxiv. 8, “Bring not my son thither 
again.” These are Abraham’s words, forbidding 
his servant to take Isaac to Ur of the Chaldees. 
Yet Isaac had never been there ! 

Matt. xi. 4, “Jesus answered, Go and show 
John again these things which ye do hear and 
see.” But John had not once heard of these 
things. 

1 Kings xix. 20, «Go back again, for what 
have I done to thee?” © These are Elijah’s 
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words to Elisha when for the first tume Elisha 
left the plough to follow the great prophet. 
The explanation les in the fact that the word 


2 


“again” in olden times used sometimes to mean 
no more than “back.” In Shakespeare there 
are several instances. In his Antony (Act IL. 
v. 70), Cleopatra strikes a messenger who brings 
bad news, and he runs away. After a few words 


she cries out— 


Call the slave again ; 


but it is quite clear that he had not been called 
before, but driven away. The words mean, not 
“Call the slave a second time,” but “Call the 
slave back.” ; 

In the great poet’s comedy, As You Like Jt, 
when the Duke’s daughter and niece have fled 


from Court, he says (Act IL ii. 21)— 


Bring again these foolish runaways. 


This simply meant, Bring them back. 
Similarly, the Countess in All’s Well that 
Ends Well (Act I. ii. 73), in sending the clown 
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to Paris after her son, says, “ Haste you again ” ; 
not meaning that he had gone such an errand 
before, for this was the son’s first visit to Paris, 
but meaning “ Haste you back.” 

Three centuries ago the word “again” had, 
therefore, two meanings—(1) back; (2) a second 
time. The first has almost died out in our day. 
It only survives in such phrases as “He came 
home again,” “He came back again,” and even 
there it is somewhat questionable. 

But when we turn back to the Bible we must 
remember that this word does not necessarily 
apply to time, but may simply mean “ back.” 
In Abraham’s directions to his servant, “ to 
bring again” means to take back; in Christ’s 
words, to “show again” simply means to take 
back word. In Elijah’s words, “ Go back again ” 
means “Go; return” (Heb. lek shiv). 

Wherever the word occurs in the Bible, we 
need to be on our guard. It may mean “a 
second time,” and it may not. In the beautiful 
126th Psalm (ver. 4), “Turn again our cap- 


tivity” does not necessarily imply that the 
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singers had once already returned from cap- 
tivity. It may simply mean, “Turn back our 
captivity.” But there is no need to multiply 
examples further. 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Gen. xxiv. 8. Ps. exxvi. 4. Heb. iv. 12. 
Num. xvi. 30. Matt. xi. 4. Pet. ness 
1 Kings xix. 20. John y. 21. LOE 


Ps: exix:, 25. 


CHAPTER XVI 


SOMETIMES—-BY AND BY——-PRESENTLY— 
INSTANTLY 


E have here four terms of time very apt 
to mislead us because of the alteration 
in their meaning in the course of three cen- 


turies. 
SOMETIMES 


An amusing instance of the archaic use of 
this word is found in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 
where he writes of “the dowager, sometimes our 
brother’s wife.” To our minds it sounds as if 
Queen Katherine was able to slip in and out 
of wedlock at her pleasure; that sometimes she 


was Prince Arthur’s wife and sometimes not. 
6 
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“ Sometimes” was used where now we should 
say “once” or “formerly.” 

Not once in the Bible does this word bear 
its modern meaning of “occasionally.” It occurs 
three times. 

Eph. v. 8, “Ye were sometimes (Gr. pote) 
darkness”; 7.¢. You were formerly (“ once,” R.V.) 
darkness. 

Tit. iii, 38, “Ye were sometimes foolish” ; 
ue. formerly foolish. 

Eph. ii. 13, “Ye sometimes were far off”; 


ue. ye formerly were far off. 


BY AND BY 


In modern English this phrase means “in a 
little while.” In the Bible it means “at once.” 

Matt. xiii, 21 (the shallow hearer), “ When 
tribulation ariseth, by and by he is offended.” 
The Greek is euthus; straightway, R.V. 

Luke xxi. 9, “The end is not by and by 
(eutheos)” ; the end is not at once. 


Luke xvii. 7, “Which of you having a 
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servant will say unto him by and by (that is, 
immediately—Greek, eutheds) when he is come 
from the field,” ete. 

Mark vi. 25 (the inhuman demand of the 
daughter of Herodias), “Give me by and by 
(at once; Greek, exautés, on the spot; RV. 
forthwith) the head of John the Baptist.” 


PRESENTLY 


This word, like the preceding, now means 
“in a little while,’ but three hundred years 
ago if meant “at once.” 

This is clearly proved by the scene in Othello 
(v. i1.)— 

Othello. Thou art on thy death-bed. 

Desdemona. Yes, but not yet to die. 


Oth. O yes, presently (that is, at the present moment, for 
such was his purpose and actual deed). 


Light is thus thrown on some familiar pas- 


sages. 
Matt... xxvi.: 53,.“Thinkest thou that. I 
cannot now pray to My Father, and He shall 
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presently give Me more than twelve legions of 
angels?” How feeble this sounds to modern 
ears! Presently, by and by! But give the 
word its true force, “7«mmediately,’ and the 
greatness of our Lord is at once proved. 
Matt. xxi 19, “Presently the ~ fig - tree 
withered away,” R.V. “immediately.” So also 


inl Sam. ik 16 => Provaxie £6: 


INSTANTLY 


It is important to note that this word is used 
in the N.T. without any rdea of time at all. To 
do a thing instantly, does not there mean to 
do it at once, but to do it earnestly, intently, 
urgently. It is an adverb of manner, not of time. 

Acts xxvi. 7. St. Paul describes the Jews 
as “instantly serving God day and night”; 
that is, as R.V., earnestly (en ekteneia). 

Luke vii. 4 (the Jewish deputation from 
the centurion), “ When they came to Jesus they 
besought Him instantly,” that is, earnestly. 

It is well also to bear in mind that the word 
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“instant ” in the Bible means urgent or earnest, 


as in Luke xxiii. 23, “They were instant with 
loud voices.” 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


1 Sam. ii. 16. Mark vi. 25. Acts xxvi. 7. 
Proy. xii. 16. Luke vii. 4. Eph. ii. 13. 
Matt. xiii. 21. pn SVallen fis ry, mapas 

ae 6.98 TIE sy 2a Tit. iii, 3. 


i Ris ee ay XD. 23; 
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CHAPTER XVII 


WiILL—W OULD 


ORD BACON says in his Essays that “in 
evil, the best condition is, not to will; the 
second, not to can.” This is a good instance of 
the stronger sense in which the word “ will” 
was frequently used. We need to be constantly 
on our guard in reading the Bible lest we pass 
this simple word without noting its richness of 
meaning. 

For example, Matt. xi. 27, “ Neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and him to 
whomsoever the Son will (R.V. willeth to) reveal 
Him.” Here we have a clear reference—but 
one which may be easily missed — fo the 
sovereignty of Christ in making us His disciples. 


Only two classes can know God the Father— 
86 
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(1) the Son, (2) those to whom the Son is 
pleased to reveal the Father. The personal 
knowledge of God means eternal life, and too 
many are inclined to suppose that all that is 
necessary for our enjoyment of eternal life is for 
us to yield ourselves to Christ. Nay! There 
is, in addition, the greatest factor, and it must 
not be forgotten. It all hinges upon Christ’s 
good pleasure. Is He _ pleased to reveal 
God? If He will (te. if He is willing), and 
if xwe yield,— then will our ignorance melt 
away, and we shall be blessed, for we shall see 
God. 

Matt. xv. 32. Christ said of the fainting 
multitudes, “Z will not send them away.” This 
does not mean, “I am not going to send them 
away,’ but “I am not willing to send them 
away.” 

Matt. xvi. 24, “If any man will come after 
Me”— Here is Christ’s direct appeal to the 
human will—“ Jf any man is willing to come 
after Me.” In these and many other cases the 


force of the sacred book will be quite lost unless 
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we bear in mind that the word “ will” formerly 
had frequently a far stronger signification than 
it usually bears to-day. 

Mark. vi. 25, [Herodias said] “I will that 
thou give me by and by the head of John the 
Baptist.” That is, My desire is that you at 
once give me, etc. 

Tit. ui. 8, “These things I will that thou 
affirm constantly.” That is, I wish you to affirm 
these things constantly. ; 

_ In four passages, in particular, this word will 
be found misleading. 

1 Tim. v. 11, “The younger widows refuse 
—for when they have begun to wax wanton 
against Christ, they will marry.” The last three 
words do not tell us simply what will happen ; 
they tell us the desire of these young widows. 
The R.V. expresses it clearly-—“ They desire to 
marry.” 

Luke xii. 31, “ Herod will . kill— thee.” 
That is, Herod wills or wishes to kill thee 
(R.V. “Herod would fain kill thee”). 

John v. 40, “Ye will not come to Me that 
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ye might have life,” means Ye are not willing 
to come, etc. 

John vii. 17, “If any man will do His will, 
he shall know of the doctrine.” This is the 
great guide for doubters and for those who are 
perplexed about God’s will But it is more 
emphatic than most English readers suspect. 
It means, if any man is willing, is ready, to do 
God’s will. (R.V. “If any man willeth to do 
His will”—) Directly a man is ready to fulfil 
the holy will of God, God will see to it that 


that man receives sufficient light to guide him. 


WovULpD 


Here, also, we should note that similar 
care must be exercised in reading “would,” 
the past tense of the word “will.” For 
instance, Col. i. 27, “To His saints God would 
make known what is the riches of the glory 
of the mystery.” This means as the R.V. 
clearly shows—*To His saints God was pleased 


to make known,” ete. 
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Mark vi. 19, “ Herodias would have killed 
[John the Baptist] To modern ears, the R.V. 
represents much more accurately St. Mark’s 
meaning—“ Herodias desired to kill him.” 

John i. 43, “The day following, Jesus would 
go forth into Galilee.” Much better is the 
sense as given in the R.V.— ‘On the morrow 
He was minded to go forth into Galilee.” 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Matt. xi. 27. Luke xi. 31. Col. i. 27. 
ie XVO2s John i. 43. Rims Weil. 
Xvi. 24, = Wet Tit. iii, 8. 


Mark vi. 19, 25. voy awe live 


CHAPTER: -XViII 
ALL 


HIS simple word occurs in several passages 
where, without twisting the verse, it seems 
impossible to obtain a satisfactory meaning. This 
results, in part, from a fact that has not had 
sufficient attention paid to it,—the fact that in 
older English the word “all” was used where 
now we should use the words “any ” or “every.” 
Holinshed says, “ They were slaine without al/ 
mercie”; we should say, “without any mercy.” 
Ascham writes, “Good order in all thing,” where 
we should write, “Good order in every-thing” ; 
and Shakespeare says, “all thing unbecoming,” 
where we should say, “everything unbecoming.” 
A case in the Bible exactly parallel is found 


in Heb. vii. 7, “Without all contradiction the 
91 
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less is blessed of the better,” ze. “without any 
contradiction.” A similar instance will be found 
in Deut. xxii. 2, “In like manner shalt thou do 
with all lost thing of thy brother.” The R.V. 
properly modernizes the phrase—‘ with every 
lost thing.” 

In the two cases cited, the meaning is clear 
without any change of expression. But there 
are some passages where such a change seems 
absolutely necessary for bare intelligibility. 

1. Acts xii. 10 (Paul to Elymas the 
sorcerer), “QO full of all subtilty and all 
mischief, thou child of the devil.” “O full of 
all guile and all villany, thou son of the devil!” 
(R.V.) Did St. Paul suppose that at that 
moment all the villany of the. universe was 
concentrated in one heart? Scarcely. But if 
we translate, “O full of every (kind of) guile 
and every villany,” the unreasonableness dis- 


appears." 


1 We have the authority of the strictest grammarians for 
such translations. Ellicott renders 1 Cor. i. 5, ‘‘Ye are 
enriched in every form of utterance and every form of know- 
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2. Rom. i. 29, [The Gentiles were] “ filled 
with all unrighteousness (pasé adtkia),” 7.e. with 
every form of it. 

o 2 Cor. ix. 8, “God is able. to make: all 
grace (pasan charin) abound toward you.” As 
we read this in the A.V. our heart says within 
us, “ How can all the grace of God be showered 
on me?” But it is easy and inspiring to 
believe that God will make every grace abound 
towards His children. All the Divine grace 
cannot be given to one; but every form of 
Divine grace may be shown to one. 

4, Rom. xv. 13, “The God of hope fill you 
with all joy (pasas charas).” Read “every joy ” 
and the prayer becomes definite, reasonable, and 
animating. 

5. But more particularly would we draw 
attention to the help thus obtained for the 
interpretation of 1 Tim. vi. 10, “ The love of 


ledge.” Winer (p. 137) directs us to translate pas (if it has 
no article) by ‘‘every.” The A.V. itself renders the simple 
word pas by ‘‘all manner of” in Matt. iv. 23 and about nine 


other passages. 
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money is the root of all evil.” This is untrue 
as it stands. The spendthrift is absolutely free 
from the love of money, but his life is full of 
folly and sin. Mis sin does not flow from 
avarice. It is, however, true that the love of 
money is the root of every kind of evil. What 
kind of sin is there that covetousness has not 
beguiled its victims into? And the severest 
literal translation of St. Paul’s words bears 
exactly this sense—‘ The love of money is the 
root of all evils.”? 

Moral .evils may be subdivided in two ways: 
into classes or into individual acts. They may 
be divided into thefts, lies, murders, ete. ete. 
They may also be divided into a myriad of 


1 Panton ton kakon. Seeing that to kakon is used for the 
abstract — ‘‘ evil,” ta kaka is the corresponding plural, 
‘“evils.”’ It may be noted here that when Plato says, ‘‘ Music 
leads to ad/ that is good,” it is only fair to suppose that he 
meant simply that ‘‘music leads to every (i.¢. every kind of) 
good.” Trench’s suggested translation, ‘‘a root of all evil,” 
is not sufficient. First, because 7iza is without the article 
simply because it is the predicate. Secondly, because the 
statement would still be untrue—‘‘The love of money is a 
root of all evil.” It certainly is not. 
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individual actions,—this murder, that murder, 
and the other murder; this theft, that theft, 
the other theft, etc. etc. St. Paul’s words are 
true of the first subdivision and untrue of the 
second. To speak of every evil (and of any evil) 
suggests the first subdivision; to speak of all 
evil unfortunately suggests the latter. 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Deut xxii. 2 Rom. xv. 18. i Dimesvaen LO: 
Acts xiii. 10. 1 Cor. 4. 5. Heb. vii. 7. 
Rom. i. 29, 2 Cor. ix. 8. 


CHAPTER “XIX 
PECULIAR AND PROPER 


HESE two words may well be taken to- 
gether, because in older English they each 
meant belonging to one’s self. This meaning 
has now been dropped, and in consequence the 
force of many passages in the Bible is quite 
lost. 

The word “peculiar” is particularly interest- 
ing. In the Roman Empire slaves were, strictly 
speaking, allowed to possess no property of their 
own. But they were often employed as factors 
and agents for their masters, and in consequence 
intrusted with properties of greater or less 
amount. Thereupon arose the practice of allow- 
ing the slave to consider part of his gains as 
his own, and this was calles! by the Latins his 

6 
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peculium. In strict law the peculiwm belonged 
to his master, but in ordinary usage it was 
recognised as the slave’s ; and so far did this go, 
that it was sometimes agreed between master 
and slave that the latter should purchase his 
freedom with his peewliwm when he had made it 
sufficiently large. 

In our day such ideas are utterly absent when 
we use the word “peculiar.” We simply mean 
“strange” or “eccentric.” But when the Bible 
was translated it was far otherwise. Eight 
times the word is used in the A.V., and this idea 
of being a special personal possession is con- 
stantly present. 

1 Pet. ii. 9, “ Ye are a peculiar people (Greek, 
peripovesis)” : not an eccentric people, but “a 
people specially prized by God Himself,” —“ God’s 
own.” Similarly, Tit. 1. 14 (perioustos). 

Ps. exxxv. 4,“ The Lord hath chosen Israel 
for His peculiar treasure (segullah).” This 
passage fairly represents the six Old Testament 
passages. In each of them the word means “a 


distinct personal possession,” and nothing of 
7 
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strangeness, or “peculiarity” in our modern 
sense, is to be thought of. 


PROPER 


The word “ proper” occurs four times in our 


Bible, and in three of those cases it means 


”? 


“own.” In Shakespeare, “their proper selves” 


is simply “their own selves”; and “with my 
proper hand” is simply “with my own hand.” 
The contrast between the modern and earlier 
uses of this word is very clear from Lord 
Bacon’s statement that “all knowledge is either 
delivered by teachers or attained by men’s proper 
endeavours.” To our ears, the phrase “men’s 
proper endeavours” has the meaning of “ men’s 
rightful or becoming efforts.” But Lord Bacon 
meant it in the sense of “men’s own efforts.” 
This also is the sense in the three passages in 
the Bible referred to. 

1 Chron. xxix. 3 (David requests gifts for 
the Temple), “I have of mine own proper 
good which I have given to the house of 
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my God”; that is, I have of my own private 
property. 

Acts i. 19, “That field (where Judas Iscariot 
committed suicide) is called in’ their proper 
tongue, Aceldama”; that is, “is called in their 
own tongue.” 

1 Cor. vii. 7, “Every man hath his proper 
gift of God”; we. his own gift from God. 

The fourth case of the use of the word 
“proper” is a peculiar one’ (Heb. xi. 23), 
“They saw that he (Moses) was a proper child.” 
The Greek word used there (asteios) means 
belonging to the city, well-born, fair. Our 
translators used the word “proper” in a second 
sense peculiar to their age. It was commonly 
used in describing persons who were handsome. 
So Shakespeare speaks of “three proper young 
men.” Hence the passage in Hebrews means 
that the parents of Moses saw that he was 
a beautiful child; but this meaning is not 
suggested to the modern mind by the word 


“ proper.” 


i oo 5 
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PITFALLS TO BE MARKED ‘SS 

5 ‘J ; »é blag 
1 Chron. xxix. 3. Cen Jf ee 
Ps. oxxxv. 4. - Heb. xi. 23. oe 
Actsi.19. | 1 Pet. it, 2 ee 
1 Cor, vii. 7. 





CHAPTER XX 


THOUGHT—-CARE—FEARFUL— PITIFUL 


THOUGHT AND CARE 


NE quotation from Spenser will show how 
each of these words was used in a much 
stronger sense in the days when the Bible was 


translated — 


And fairly eke besought 
Himselfe to cherish, and conswming thought 
To put away out of his carefull brest. 

Two peculiarities should be noted there. 

1. We do not speak to-day of thought con- 
suming a person. “ Thought,” to-day, is a purely 
intellectual act; three centuries ago, they used 
“thought ” for anxious feelings as well. Hence 
we read (Matt. vi. 34), “Take no thought for the 


morrow,” which simply means “ Have no anxiety 
101 
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(Greek, merimna), no consuming thought for the 
morrow.”’! This stronger use of the word occurs 
eleven times in the Gospels, but elsewhere in 
the Bible it usually has the weaker meaning. 

2. We do not speak to-day of our breasts 
being “careful”. The reason lies in this fact. 
While the word “care” still means either 
anxiety or caution, the word “careful” does not 
mean “full of anxiety,” but simply “full of 
caution.” 

In the Bible, however, it has both meanings. 
The two come close together in Phil. iv. In 
the 10th verse St. Paul praises his readers 
for being “careful,” that is, “thoughtful” or 
“prudent” (Greek, phroneo); in the 6th verse, 


1 Tt will prove both interesting and instructive to remember 
that, three centuries ago, ‘‘ thought” was often used for melan- 
choly. In the old translation of Pliny, already referred to, we 
are told that Lepidus ‘‘died for very thought and grief of 
heart,” when his wife was divorced from him. Lord Bacon, in 
his history of Henry vur., says that ‘‘an alderman of London 
was put. in trouble and dyed with thought and anguish before 
his business came to an end.” And in a tract published in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign it is affirmed, ‘‘In five hundred years 
only two queens have died in childbirth. Queen Catherine 
Parr died rather of thought.” 
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he plainly warns them, “Be careful (distracted ; 
Greek, merimnao) for nothing.” 

Luke x. 41, “ Martha, Martha, thou art care- 
ful (distracted; Greek, merimnad) and troubled 
about many things.” 

It will be readily understood that the words 
“carefully,” “carefulness,” “careless,” “ care- 
lessly”” have to be constantly watched for the 
fuller meaning. In all the examples given 
below, the idea of anxiety is present. 

Mice. i. 12, “ The inhabitants of Maroth waited 
carefully (anxiously) for good.” 

1 Cor, vii. 32, “I would have you without 
carefulness,” without anxiety (Greek, amerimnos). 

Judg. xvii. 7, “ They dwelt careless”; that is, 
in confidence (Heb. batach). 

Ezek. xxxix. 6, “Them that dwell carelessly in 
the isles”; that is, confidently (Heb. batach). 


FEARFUL AND PITIFUL 


Each of these words is misleading to the 
modern reader, because one of their legitimate 
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meanings has very largely dropped out of use. 
In addition to the modern meaning, “ fear- 
ful” meant “timid”; “pitiful” meant “com- 


passionate.” 


FEARFUL 


_ A fearful thing ought properly to be a thing 
that is full of fear, whether that fear be active 
or passive. “ Fearful tidings” are those that 
cause fear; “fearful eyes,” as we should now use 
the phrase, are eyes that are so shocking that they 
jill us with fear; but in Bible times “ fearful 
eyes” would also mean “ timid eyes,” eyes that 
were filled with fear, not eyes that filled others 
with fear. 

Shakespeare says that “ Virtue is bold, and 
goodness never fearful”; that is, never timid. 
A fearful murderer now means a dreadful 
or bloodthirsty murderer, but three centuries 
ago it would have meant a timid murderer. 
The Bible frequently uses the word “ fear- 
ful” in the same sense of timid, inspired with 


fear. 
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Deut. xx. 8, “What man is there that is fear- 
ful and faint-hearted 2” 

Matt. viii. 26, “ Why are ye fearful, O ye of 
little faith ?” 


PITIFUL 


Much the same remarks need to be made 
about the word “ pitiful.” It has nearly lost its 
passive sense. A starving girl is a pitiful sight, 
because she fills us with pity: if Dr. Stephenson 
adopted her, we should not now call him “ piti- 
ful” although he was filled with pity. But 
such is the use of the word in Shakespeare and 
the Bible. Shakespeare says, “Our hearts ye 
see not: they are pitiful”; that is, in the passive 
sense, they are filled with pity. 

Jas. v. 11, “The Lord is very pitiful (ae. 
compassionate), and of tender mercy.” 

Lam. iv. 10, “The hands of the pitiful (ce. 
compassionate) women have sodden their own 
children.” 

What a picture! The mothers, whose hearts 


by nature yearn over their little ones, have 
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been prevailed upon to boi these very children 
for food! Surely it is (ver. 11) because of the 
fierce anger of the Lord. 

1 Pet. i. 8, “Be pitiful” (compassionate ; 


Greek, eusplagchnos). 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Deut. xx. 8. Mie. i. 12. ICor wis 32: 
Judg. xviii. 7. Matt. vi. 34. Phil. iv. 6. 
Lam. iv. 10. » Vill. 26; Jas, vo. 


Ezek, xxxix. 6. Luke x. 41. YT Pet. wre 8. 


SCH ArPET ER XX] 





ComMMoN—BasE—Occupy 


ComMMON 


YHE two words common and base are closely 
akin in their meaning to-day, but it is far 
otherwise in the Bible. “Common” is used 
now in the sense of ordinary or unrefined. 
This use appears a few times in the Bible, as 
where we read (Ezek. xxiii. 42) of “men of the 
common sort”; that is, of the ordinary sort. 
But there are two very different uses of the 
word in the Bible. 
1. First, it is important to note the 
passages where it signifies something that is 
shared by all. How misleading to the hasty 


reader are the following passages :— 
107 
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Jude 3, “To write unto you of the com- 
mon salvation”; that is, not “the ordinary 
salvation,” but “the salvation that belongs to 
all.” 

Tit. i 4,“ To Titus mine own son after the 
common faith”; i.e. according to the faith held 
by us all. 

1 Sam. xxi. 4,“ There is no common (Heb. 
chol) bread under my hand”; 2e. no bread for 
the use of all. 

Neta iv, 32) < They had all things com- 
mon.” Not, “They had every ordinary thing,” 
but “They had all things for the use of 
all.” 

2. Secondly, it is used in a technical sense 
for ceremonially unclean in Acts (chaps. x. and 
Xi); . 

Acts x. 14, “I have never eaten anything 
that is common”; i.e. anything that has been 
forbidden by the law of Moses. 
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BASE 


The word “base” is used in a much more 
degrading sense than it used to be. A “vile” 
man is scarcely worse, as we use the words 
to-day, than a “base” man. Yet St. Paul 
says (2 Cor. x. 1), “I Paul am dase among 
you.” 
The fact is, that three hundred years ago the 
word was used as equivalent to “lowly,” and so 
Spenser says that virtuous women understand 
that they are born to “ base humilitie.” To our 
minds there is nothing lase in humility, but 
rather the essence of purity. 

2) Cor x.1 4, “1 Paul am base among 
you”; we. I am lowly (Greek, tapeinos) among 
you. 

1 Cor. i. 28, “Base things hath God chosen, to 
bring to nought the things that are”; that is, 
God has chosen persons of lowly birth (Greek, 
agenés). 

2 Sam. vi. 22, [David says] “I will be base in 


mine own sight”; z.¢, lowly. 
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Acts xvii. 5, “Lewd fellows of the baser sort”; 
that is, lewd fellows of the lower orders (literally, 


belonging to the market-place, agoratos). 


Occupy 


An occupier to-day is simply one who dwells 
in a house. It used to mean a trader, as in 
Ezek. xxvii. 27,“ The occupiers of thy merchan- 
dise.” This points us to the fact that to occupy 
sometimes meant to trade with. In North’s 
Plutarch—a book to which Shakespeare was 
greatly indebted—we read, “If I should take 
this sum of money and occupy it not.”— The 
following passages in the Bible are unintelligible 
unless this change of meaning be borne in 
mind :— 

Luke xix. 13, “Occupy till I come”; ‘ez. 
Trade with your pounds till I come. 

Kzek. xxvii. 21, “They occupied (ie. traded) 
with thee in lambs.” 





_ COMMON—BASE—OCCUPY ut 
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CHAPTER XXII 


CoNVENIENT—PROVOKE— V EX—COAST 





CONVENIENT 


(YVHIS word, with its ordinary modern sense of 
“handy,” tends in two or three instances 

to lead the reader astray. In the Bible it rather 
means “ well-timed,” “right.” 

Eph. v. 4, “ Filthimess, jesting, are not con- 
venient (becoming ; Greek, anéko).” 

Philem. 8, “To enjom that which is con- 
venient (becoming; Greek, anéko).” 

Rom. i. 28, “God gave them over to do those 
things which are not convenient (not seemly ; 
Greek, kathekonta).” 
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PROVOKE AND VEX 


The meaning of those two words has some- 
what altered since the Bible was translated. We 
read (1 Chron. xxi. 1) that Satan provoked David, 
and (2 Cor. ix. 2) that the “zeal (of the Corin- 
thians) hath provoked very many.” The word in 
such passages has much less force than many 
would suppose. Lord Bacon says in one of his 
Essays that after the Emperor Otho had killed 
himself, “ pitty provoked many to die.” That 
sentence will remind us that the word was used, 
not simply for enraging men, but for rousing 
them in any way. Hence it is better to read 
with the R.V. “Satan moved David to number 
Israel”; “Your zeal hath stwred up very 
many.” 

Hakluyt’s Voyages were remarkably popular 
in the days of Shakespeare, and a narrator in 
one of those volumes tells how “there arose a 
cruell tempest wherewith for eight dayes we were 
miserably vexed.” There we find the word used, 


as it is frequently used ‘in the Bible, for violent 
8 
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suffering of any kind, and not simply suffering 
inflicted by unkind men. 
Ps. vi. 2, “My bones are vexed,” i.e. troubled. 
Acts. xii. 1, [King Herod] “stretched forth 
his hands to vex (ze. to trouble; literally, to do 
evil to; Greek, kakod) certain of the Church.” 
The same change needs to be made in very 


many instances. 


COAST 


This word is very misleading to an unwary 
reader. With us it is restricted to the borders 
of the sea; but in earlier English it was used 
also for the borders of any district or country. 
In this sense it occurs eighty or ninety times in 
the Bible. 

In Matt. 1. 16, for example, we read of the 
innocents being slain in the coasts of Bethlehem. 
Bethlehem was thirty or forty miles from the 
sea. The phrase meant the outskirts of Beth- 


lehem. 


Similarly, in Josh. xii. 4, “the coast of Og, 
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king of Bashan,” is spoken of, and Bashan was 
quite an inland province. 

In only one passage (Luke vi. 17) do we find 
the word “seacoast” (paralios). In all other 
cases—even where sailing is referred to—it is 
safer to put the word “ border” for “ coast.” 

Mark vi. 31, “ Departing from the coasts of 
Tyre” refers to more than the seashore of Tyre. 
It refers to all the neighbourhood, the borders, 
of Tyre (horia). 

Acts xxvii. 2, “Meaning to sail by the coasts 
of Asia”; that is, by the borders (properly, 
places ; topos). 


PITFALLS TO BE MARKED 


Josh, xii. 4. Mark vii. 31. Rom. i. 28. 
1 Chron. xxi. 1. Luke vi. 17. 2 Cor, 1x2. 
Py. vi. 2. Acts xii. 1. Eph. v. 4. 


Matt. ii. 16, ny Sahn We Philem. 8. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Minor PITFALLS 


HE more important pitfalls in Bible English 

have been mentioned in the previous chap- 

ters. Twelve words still remain to be mentioned 

which do not occur often, but yet are likely to 
mislead where they do occur. 

1. ANon.—This word leaves a loose impres- 
sion on our minds as if it meant “soon after.” 
In the New Testament it has its true force, “at 
once.” 

Matt. xiii. 20, [The shallow hearer] “ heareth 
the word and anon (at once, ewthus) with joy 
recelveth it.” 

Mark i. 30, “Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick 
of a fever, and anon (at once, eutheos) they tell 


Him of her.” 
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2. ARTILLERY.—This term is now employed 
for the larger engines of war, such as cannons 
and mortars. It used to be employed for all 
implements, and particularly for all warlike 
weapons. 

1 Sam. xx. 40, “Jonathan gave his artdi- 
lery (namely, his bow and arrows) unto his lad.” 

3. By.—In one instance in the Bible this 
word is used for “against.” 1 Cor. iv. 4, “I 
know nothing by myself”; that is, against myself 
(sunoida emauto). So stout Hugh Latimer 
uses the word in his sermons: “If thou hast 
spoken by thy neighbour whereby he is moved 
to ire.” 

4, CHARGEABLE.—If we spoke to-day of a 
person being chargeable, we should mean that 
he was able to be charged either with a crime 
or debt. But in the Bible the word means 
“able to charge,” “likely to charge,” “burden- 
some.” 

1 Thess i. 9, “We would not be charge- 
able”; that is, burdensome. 

2 Sam. xiii. 25, “Let us now all go, lest we 
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be chargeable unto thee.” So also in Neh. v. 
£5.; 2: Thess, i. 82 ‘Cor xi. 9. 

- 5, A CHARGER in modern English is a- war- 
horse. In the Bible it i8 a large dish. or 
salver. 

Num. vii. 13, “ His offering was one silver 
charger.” (So thirteen times in that chapter.) 

Matt. xiv. 8, “Give me here John Baptist’s 
head in a charger.” (So also in ver. 11 and 
Mark vi. 25.) 

6. COMPREHEND.—In two passages this word 
is used where we should now say “com- 
prise.” 

Isa. xl. 12, “Who hath comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure?” that is, Who 
has been able to comprise it, bring it all 
together, there ? 

Rom. xiii. 9, “Any other commandment 
is briefly comprehended (that is, comprised) 
in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 
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Num. vii. 13. Matt. xiii, 20. 1 Cor. iy. 4. 
—- 1 Sam. xx. 40. » xiv. 8,11. 2Cor. xi. 9 q 
«2 Sam. xiii. 25. Mark i. 30. 1 Thess. ii 9. 
Pee Nel 1 * ,,. vib.” >< 2 Thess, iii. 8. 


Isa, xl. 12, Rom. xiii, 9. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Minor PItTFaLts—continued 


7. EvmpentLy.—This term now bears the 
sense of “apparently.” In the Bible it means 
“ distinetly.” 

Acts x. 3, [Cornelius] “saw in a_ vision 
evidently, about the ninth hour, an angel.” This 
does not mean that there was some uncertainty 
about the hour, but that he saw distinetly an 
angel in a vision. 

Gal. ii, 1, “ Before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
hath been evidently (distinctly) set forth.” 

8. Lust—This word is confined to-day to 
sensual desires of the coarsest kind. In earlier 
English it was used for every kind of pleasure 
or desire. Thus Chaucer in his Clerkes Tale 


tells us of a marquis who made no provision 
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for the future: “On his lust present was all 
his thought, as for to hawk and hunt on every 
side.” This nobleman’s lust was hawking and 
hunting. 

In the Bible, the word is generally used in 
the grosser sense, but in one or two passages 
the gentler sense survives. 

Ps. Ixxvii, 18, “They tempted God by 
asking meat (food) for their dust (desire).” 

Mark iv. 19, “The deceitfulness of riches 
and the lusts (desires) of other things choke 
the word.” 

9, Maticx.—In our day this word is used 
for only one form of sin—~malevolence, ill-will. 
Eight times in the N.T. this word (or the similar 
word “ maliciousness ”) represents a Greek word 
(kakia) which meant badness in any of its mani- 
festations. And in the days of the translation 


ce 


of our Bible, the word “malice” meant evil 
or vice of any kind. 

Bacon, for example, says in his Essays that 
men of spirit must seek to free themselves from 


scorn, “either by virtue or malice.” 
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1 Cor. xiv. 20, “In malice be ye children.” 
This isa much broader commandment than it 
sounds to us. It means, In all wickedness be 
as children. 

Rom. i. 29, [The Gentiles are] “ filled with all 
wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness (%.e. vice).” 

10. Openty.—In the N.T. this word generally 
has the idea of publicly, as it has with us. ~ But 
in one (or two) cases, what the translators meant 
was plainly, unambiguously. 


9 


Mark vii. 32, “He spake that saying (re- 
garding His sufferings) openly”; that is, without 
veiling it (literally, boldly ; parrhésia). 

Exactly the same Greek word is translated 
“plainly” in John x. 24, “If Thou be the 
Christ, tell us plainly (parrhésia).” 

11. Rems.—-This term is more likely to 
eause perplexity than misconception. It was 
employed as a name for the kidneys, and by 
the ancients these organs were supposed to be 
the seat of desire and longing. Hence it would 
be an improvement if we could read “heart” 


instead of the word “reins.” 
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It should be noted that the leather reins by 
which a horse is driven are not mentioned once 
in Scripture by this name. 

Lam. iii. 13, “He hath caused the: arrows 
of his quiver to enter into my reins (heart) ” ; 
that is, He has killed my desires,—filled me 
with despair. 

Jer, xvii. 10, “I the Lord try the reins”; 
that is, I the Lord test the hearts of men. 

Job xvi. 13, “ He cleaveth my reing asunder ” ; 
that is, He breaks my heart. 

12. SHAMEFACEDNESS.—This is an extremely 
interesting and misleading word, although it 
occurs only once in the Bible. In reality it 
is wrongly spelt, for properly it should read 
“shamefastness.” “Sooth-fast” used to mean 
“firm in truth”; “steadfast” means “firm in 
peace”; “shame-fast-ness”” meant that modesty 
is rooted or fast in the character. 

1 Tim. ii. 9, [I will] “that women adorn 
themselves with shamefacedness”; that is, with 


a deep-seated modesty. 
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Job xvi. 13. Mark iy. 19. 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 18. evil oo. Gal. iii. 1. 
Jer. xvii. 10. Acts x. 38. 1 Tim. ii. 9. 
Lam. iii. 13. Rom. i. 29. 
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